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INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE BY THE FATHERS 



GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 
Dorset, Vt. 



For the purposes of the present article the vague term " Fathers " 
may be limited to the period of about three centuries from Clement 
of Rome to Theodore and Augustine. If we were considering the 
Fathers chiefly in their influence on subsequent generations, we 
might divide this period in the middle, letting our survey end with 
Origen, for the later Fathers did not materially alter the type of 
exegesis which is best represented in him; but the topic suggests a 
survey of the Fathers by themselves, irrespective of their influence 
on after ages, and therefore we cannot neglect the ephemeral 
school of Antioch. 

In discussing the exegesis of the Fathers one is not called upon 
to give an estimate of their character and services, or to determine 
how far they were loyal to the best light of their respective genera- 
tions. Fortunately the task is much narrower than that. If 
this sketch discloses a method that was fundamentally false, it 
does not therefore imply that we of this generation are handling 
the word of God with any greater fidelity or deeper reverence 
than characterized Clement and Justin, Irenaeus and Origen. 
We do not pass judgment on them if we declare their exegesis false. 
A survey of their use of the Bible should rather make one more 
conscious of the vast debt one owes to the labors of modern schol- 
ars by which the interpretation of the Bible has been rescued 
from the lawlessness and folly of early ages and has been given a 
scientific basis. 

The orthodox exegesis of the second century is seen at its best 
and most fully in Justin and Irenaeus. The writings of the former 
show how deeply Christian interpretation was affected by Greek 
ideas, and those of the latter show a slight development due to the 
gnostic heresy. Through Justin and the other apologists the 
classic conception of inspiration was brought into Christian 
literature — a conception that allows to the human agent in the 
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production of the sacred writings only a mechanical value. The 
prophet in prophesying is in an ecstatic state, as was the sibyl, 
and his soul is no more than a flute through which the Spirit 
breathes or a lyre which is struck by the plectrum of the Spirit. 

In Justin, too, in a pre-eminent degree, we find the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament profoundly affected by the Logos doc- 
trine. The beginning of the influence of this doctrine on Old 
Testament exegesis doubtless lay far back of Justin's day. Clem- 
ent of Rome ascribed some passages in the Psalms directly to 
Christ, and in view of the later epistles of Paul it is easy to suppose 
that Clement had predecessors in this practice. But in the extant 
literature of the second century it is in Justin that the doctrine 
influences Old Testament interpretation most extensively. Wher- 
ever in the Hebrew Scripture God is said to manifest himself, 
there according to Justin the Logos is meant. Hence "wisdom" 
in Proverbs is identified with the Logos, likewise the "Son," the 
"Glory of God," and the "angel of God." This was indeed a 
taking of the Old Testament away from the Jews and transforming 
it into a Christian book! And there could scarcely be a greater 
sin against historical exegesis than this. 

In Justin again, in the third place, the most characteristic and 
valuable part of the Old Testament is its so-called predictive 
element. Justin did not introduce this view, for we find it very 
clearly expressed in Clement of Rome and its germs are in the 
New Testament itself, but he emphasized it and established it as 
a principle of interpretation. It is an axiom with him that the 
work of God — that which most clearly reveals his activity — is to 
tell of a thing before it happens, and his greatest interest in the Old 
Testament was to find in it predictions of Christ. These he 
discovered everywhere. Thus even Jacob foretold that Jesus 
would enter Jerusalem riding on an ass, and the Twenty-fourth 
Psalm predicted the ascension of Christ into heaven. 1 In this 
view of Old Testament prophecy and its central importance 
Irenaeus was at one with Justin. 

Finally, in Justin and Irenaeus we have a wide and more or less 

1 These illustrations and most of those that follow are taken from the writer's 
book, The Interpretation of the Bible, 1908. 
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systematic spiritualizing of the Old Testament. This was not at 
all confined to them among the writers of the second century. 
The tendency is no less pronounced in the Epistle of Barnabas — 
to mention a single instance. The author of this writing held that 
the true meaning even of such a law as that in regard to clean and 
unclean animals was a "mystery" and designed for the Christian 
church. He found in the number 318 in the story of Abraham's 
pursuit after Chedorlaomer the doctrine of redemption by the 
cross of Jesus, for the first two letters of the name Jesus have the 
numerical value 18 and the Greek letter tau (T), which is the sign 
of the cross, has the value 300 — a mathematical demonstration 
of the correctness of an exegetical method! As an illustration of 
Justin's spiritualizing exegesis we may mention this, that he saw 
in the roasting of the paschal lamb a symbol of Christ's suffering 
on the cross. He discovered this in the fact ( ?) that in the lamb 
when roasted there were two spits in the form of a cross. Justin 
sometimes found in a prophetic text both a historical and symboli- 
cal meaning. Thus the foal and colt in Jacob's Blessing were 
those which were brought to Christ as he entered Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday and they were also symbols — the foal a symbol of 
the Jews (for it is assumed to have been harnessed, and were not 
the Jews harnessed under the Law?), and the colt a symbol of 
the gentiles. Irenaeus carried the same spiritualizing method 
into the New Testament and even into its narrative portions. 
Thus the fact that the disciples were in a recumbent position when 
Jesus gave them the bread and wine indicated that those to whom 
he ministered on earth were spiritually dead. 

Irenaeus — it should be said — was not without some appreciation 
of the historical sense of the Scripture text, due probably to the 
extremes to which the Gnostics carried the spiritualizing interpreta- 
tion. He insisted that words should be taken in their natural 
sense, regard being had to the context, and that clear passages 
should be used in explaining those that are obscure. These 
points are excellent, but — "it's a good divine who follows his own 
preaching." Irenaeus could insist on holding to the natural sense 
of a text, and yet find in Ps. 85 : " Truth is sprung out of the earth," 
a proof both of the virgin birth of Jesus and of his resurrection! 
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One word that is more favorable to the exegesis of the second 
century. In Polycarp and more clearly in Ignatius we see the New 
Testament placed above the Old. "Jesus Christ," said Ignatius, 
"is in place of all that is ancient" — a statement that seems to 
indicate a sense of development of Scripture. Polycarp quoted 
almost entirely from the New Testament. But though there 
appears to have been in these writers some recognition of a great 
principle of interpretation, it did not make a permanent impression. 

We pass on now to the third century and its yet more fatal 
dower to the church. When we read Clement of Alexandria we 
are vividly reminded of Philo, who had nourished there two centuries 
before him. The Bible was to him, as to Philo, a book of enigmas, 
and the one key to it was allegory. To Clement of Alexandria 
belongs the distinction of having used the key more constantly 
and comprehensively than any Christian before him. Obviously 
he felt the need of using this key more deeply than any writer 
before him except Philo. He held that the text of Scripture has 
three senses — literal, moral, and spiritual. This was a clear 
advance on Justin, whose spiritualizing was rather incidental than 
systematic and who did not clearly go beyond a twofold sense of 
the text. 

Origen was a pupil of Clement, and carried out to a more 
elaborate form his doctrine of the threefold sense of Scripture. 
He labored also as a text-critic, but this labor bore little permanent 
fruit, while his method of interpretation survived in power until the 
Reformation. 

It is of interest to notice how Origen grounded the doctrine of 
the threefold sense of Scripture in the Bible itself. He found his 
basis for it in the Septuagint rendering of an uncertain Hebrew 
word in Prov. 8:20. In so doing his fault, while characteristic, 
was manifold. He followed the LXX without critical support; 
he built a great superstructure on an obscure text; and he extended 
to all Scripture a word which obviously applied only to a part of 
the single Book of Proverbs. 

Origen held that, of the senses of the text, the literal or historical 
is not always present, but the spiritual sense is never wanting — the 
exact opposite of the modern view at this point. 
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Little need be said of the other evidence brought forward by 
Origen to corroborate the doctrine of a threefold sense of Scripture. 
He thought it was confirmed by the constitution of man as made 
up of body, soul, and spirit, though even if this were accepted 
as a true analysis of man, one does not see any connection between 
it and the doctrine in question. Again, in the "two or three 
firkins" of the story of Jesus at Cana, Origen saw a proof of his 
doctrine. This water contained in the firkins was for purification, 
and the clause "two or three" indicated that the Jews were some- 
times cleansed by two of the senses of the Scripture text, sometimes 
by all three. Other proof he found in what, he regarded as a fact, 
viz., that some Scripture cannot be taken literally — his position 
was only partially true — and still further in the isolated instances 
of allegorical interpretation in the Bible itself. Obviously neither 
of these points confirms the doctrine of a threefold sense of Scripture. 

Another feature of Origen's exegesis is to be noted. We see 
in him more clearly than in earlier writers the determinative 
influence of the Christian standard on interpretation. With him 
nothing is to be accepted as truth which differs in any respect 
from ecclesiastical and apostolic tradition. Since that tradition 
held the inspiration of Scripture, he held it, and seems also to have 
emphasized its vigor, for he declared that we should be obliged 
to give up our trust in the gospel were a single discrepancy dis- 
covered in it. Again, since tradition held the divinity of Christ, 
Origen concluded that John was the chief of the gospels because 
it "plainly declares" this doctrine. This illustrates how dogmatic 
presupposition affected his interpretation. But we must deal 
gently with Origen on this score, for the error is one that still 
flourishes in an age of greater light than he enjoyed. 

The Alexandrian type of exegesis dominated in the West as 
in the East, and through the great theologians it affected state- 
ments of faith which are still held in the church. Generation after 
generation was content to go to the Bible as a book of enigmas 
and to exhaust itself in the discovery of hidden meanings. Jerome 
had some knowledge of Hebrew and of biblical geography, but he 
was essentially in line with Origen on the fundamental question 
of the manifold meaning of the sacred text. So with all the Fathers 
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in the West of whose views we have knowledge. Athanasius and 
Augustine, the most influential of the theologians, were at the 
same time most uncritical and lawless in their use of Scripture. 
Augustine had no knowledge of Hebrew and thought the Greek 
translation equally inspired. While rejecting the view that the 
Bible is all to be understood allegorically, he yet had little use for 
the literal meaning, and his great interest was in the allegorical 
interpretation of obscure and unpromising passages of Scripture. 
The simpler the text, the more excruciating the exegesis. The 
more obscure the passage, the more wonderful its secrets. Take 
one or two instances. Ps. 07 has no superscription in the Hebrew 
Bible, but in Augustine's text it had this: "A psalm of David when 
his land was restored." This "restoration" of David's land 
Augustine held to mean the resurrection of the flesh ! Even Ps. 23 
is interpreted allegorically. The speaker is the church, the 
"shepherd" is Jesus, and the refreshing "water" is that of baptism. 
The "heavens" in Ps. 8, which are said to be the work of God's 
fingers, are the Old and New Testament; the "moon" is the church 
and the "stars" are individual local churches. "All sheep and 
oxen" are the holy souls both of men and of angels! 

The finding of mystic meaning in Scripture numbers was 
cultivated by Augustine no less than by Philo, and indeed all the 
later Fathers were more or less given to it. Athanasius found 
the most abstruse of theological doctrines in the thrice repeated 
"holy" of Isa. 6:3. Augustine found a double reference to the 
mystery of the Trinity in the number 153 — the number of the 
fish taken by the disciples in John, chap. 21. For this number 
contains fifty three times with a remainder of three! 

If the exegesis of the Fathers of the West is characterized by 
its allegorizing of Scripture beyond any other single feature, it 
contains also all those conspicuous qualities which were mentioned 
in the sketch of second-century writers. 

In speaking of the biblical exegesis of the West as being of the 
Alexandrian type, it is not meant that it was due wholly to Alexan- 
drian influence, still less that it was due to the influence of Clement 
and Origen. Without doubt these writers did have great influence, 
but we find allegorical interpretation in writers like Hippolytus and 
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Cyprian who were contemporary with the Alexandrian Fathers. 
If space permitted, I should like to give some illustrations of the 
exegesis of Cyprian, e.g., his elaborate biblical proof that it is not 
lawful to use either water alone or wine alone in the Lord's Supper, 
but only water and wine mixed. Two or three brief specimens 
may be cited from Hippolytus. The "house" of wisdom in Prov. 
9:1 is said to mean the New Jerusalem, or the sanctified flesh. 
The three things by which the earth is moved (Prov. 30:21) are 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the fourth which it 
cannot bear is the last appearing of Christ. The three things 
that "go well" (Prov. 30:29-31) are the angels in heaven, the 
saints upon earth, and the souls of the righteous under the earth. 
The fourth that is comely in going is the Word who passed in honor 
through the virgin's womb. 

The second and third of these illustrations are especially charac- 
teristic of the fondness of the age for allegorical interpretation, 
inasmuch as the Scripture text declares plainly what the three and 
four things are. 

But we must turn for a moment to the hopeful beginning of a 
better type of exegesis that was made in the East. Various men 
were associated with this movement — Dorotheus, Lucian, and 
Diodore — but those who best represent it to us were Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and John Chrysostom. The great merit of these 
writers was their regard for the historical sense of Scripture and 
their consequent opposition to the universal allegorical method 
of interpretation. They rejected it as completely as, eleven cen- 
turies later, it was rejected by John Calvin. Theodore speaks 
sarcastically of those who say that "Adam is not Adam, nor 
paradise paradise, nor a serpent a serpent," and who call their 
folly "spiritual interpretation." What language could he have 
found strong enough for his purpose had he foreseen that this 
"spiritual interpretation" would be almost exclusively cultivated 
for more than a thousand years! 

Theodore was also relatively free from bondage to the traditional 
doctrine of inspiration. He discussed the Old Testament canon, 
and came to the conclusion that Proverbs — the book which was 
an especial favorite with the theologians in their christological 
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discussions — was not divinely inspired. Still more significant is 
the fact that Theodore broke radically with the church tradition 
in the matter of Christian predictions in the Old Testament. He 
saw a messianic element in a very few psalms, but most of these 
which had long been referred to Christ he referred to contemporary 
rulers. 

It would be wrong to suppose that this movement at Antioch 
was wholly scientific. It was only a beginning of better things — 
a partial break with tradition and a partial recognition of the 
demands of historical science. For neither Chrysostom nor 
Theodore was free from dogmatic presupposition, which yet is 
essential to a thoroughly historical exegesis. Probably this 
freedom could only have been secured gradually, after a prolonged 
cultivation of the historical principle. It was surely a simpler 
thing for a bishop to combat allegorical method than to refuse 
to be bound by the traditional theology in his reading of the Bible. 
We may suppose that this costly freedom would have been gained 
had there been a succession of men like Diodore and Theodore; 
but that was not to be. These great men passed, and their work 
which was so full of promise was without wide or permanent 
influence. In the history of the early church this is the most 
pathetic fact. 



